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Every Season of Doctor Who 
has its good and bad 
moments, but in the Third 
Season, the continual 
behind-the-scenes changes 
and instability of the cast 
led to one of the less 
satisfactory seasons. The 
potential for brilliant work 
was hampered by poor 
execution or acting. Richard 
Marson remembers Season 
Three. 

T o discover the difficulties, we 
must consider the context in 
which this notably long sea¬ 
son was produced. Doctor Who had 
ceased to be a particularly innova¬ 
tive part of the BBC's scheduling 
line-up. It was by now an estab¬ 
lished favourite with audiences, 
and content with this success, its 
originating producer. Verity Lam¬ 
bert, moved on, to begin work on 
the Adam Adamant Lives! series. 

Lambert's departure would have 
posed no problems today - the 
personnel changes on long-running 
series rarely cause major identity 
crises for the programmes them¬ 
selves, but in this case Lambert had 
not only been the first producer, but 

own inner continuity. Script-editor, 


Season 3 


Wiles w 


at his appoint 


rather 01 


usual scope and his n 

Doctor Who's studio schedule. Peter 
Purves recalls the producer chang¬ 
ing colour with fury when the 
actors kept breaking into giggles, 
and Wiles himself shudders when 
he remembers the months he spent 
at the programme's helm. 



exhausted by 


■ the source of Hart- 
eelings towards his 
er, their mutual dis- 

vo had to go, and 
he pressure. Wiles 
willing. Personal 


whole problem - he had arrived to 
find himself committed to a twelve- 
part Dalek story which he didn't 


people were keen to see Doctor Who 
develop on more sophisticated 


and failed to work, as that wasn't 
what people watched the show for. 

Terry Nation's Dalek Masterplan 
was brought down by the horren¬ 
dous difficulties of planning a 

basis covered three months of the 
Doctor Who schedule, and wasn't 
helped by the fact that most of the 

per episode and needed a lot of 
last-minute padding to get them up 

This kind of last-minute re¬ 
writing, Wiles recalls, was symp- 


very limited financial resources. 
The result was understandably 
patchy and no match for glossier 
series, like the Gerry Anderson 

mostly popular with the younger 
viewers and it was the loss of the 
older audiences that so badly 
dented the Doctor Who viewing 


series, and the first producer to 
follow on was inevitably going to 
rock the boat. 

The man chosen for the job was a 
respected writer/story editor called 
John Wiles, who brought with him 
an old colleague called Donald Tosh 
as the new script-editor. Wiles' first 
and most important job was to gain 
the respect of the whole team and 
this he sadly failed to do. As far as 
the writers and directors were 
concerned, he was fine. They liked 
him, had time for his professional¬ 
ism and charm and followed his 
lead in terms of interpreting the 

The problem came with the 
leading players. Maureen O'Brien, 

the way out, but Peter Purves and 
William Hartnell were there to stay. 
Hartnell, reknowned for his irasci¬ 
bility had depended very heavily on 
Verity Lambert for support (after 
all, she gave him the job in the first 
place) and found this new arrival a 


Wiles strove for new story ideas, 
but many of his concepts were just 
not accepted: "I remember once 
suggesting to Billy Hartnell a story 
where the TARDIS would land on a 
planet without any air, forcing the 
Doctor to wear a space suit. Well, 
within minutes the air was blue. . . 

"Another story we developed 

to have had the TARDIS stopped in 
mid-flight by a giant face claiming 
to be that of the Lord. Of course it 
wasn't, but we couldn't get the idea 
through at head of department 

week, and so it was scrapped, 
though it was interesting to see that 
Star Trek produced a similar story a 

Wiles did manage to use the 
programme to inject more comedy 
(commissioning The Myth Makers 
and The Gunfighters), and to show 

Sadly, he was most interested in the 
dwindling and the comedy, which 


A fter the departure of Vicki 
(Maureen O'Brien) the other 
problem became the transi¬ 
tory nature of the regular cast, 
which unsettled William Hartnell as 
much as it did audiences at home. 
Jean Marsh was never intended to 
stay longer than her three month 
stint, nor was her even shorter- 
lived predecessor Adrienne Hill. 
Both were killed off, which was 

As for Jackie Lane's Dodo, the 
character was a poorly scripted 
non-starter, and Miss Lane's accent 
veered wildly from Liverpudlian 
through to posh Kensington tones. 

There was no unity of style left in 
the series and the production was 
getting shoddier and shoddier. 
Viewer James Whitmore recalls: "It 
was a frustrating time to be a Doctor 
Who fan. Just as soon as you got 

case of all change. I was really upset 
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BAKER’S 

TIMEFLIGHT 

H ot on the heels of Reeltime’s 
excellent Myth Maker video 
tapes comes a little half-hour 
extravaganza, from BEtel Video 
Pictures, produced by Andy Grant 
with music by Mark Ayres (also out 
on an audio cassette). Both of these 
two served their apprenticeships on 
the Reeltime products and have 
now done a little venture of their 

Basically, Time Flight is a record 
of a parachute jump made last 
November in aid of charity by the 
then Doctor Colin Baker with the 
Red Devils. Colin narrates us 
through the training procedures, 
from the first welcoming speech by 
the training instructor from the 
famed Red Devils, right through to 
the aftermath of the jump. 

The programme reminds me very 
much of one of those films made for 
showing on a Saturday morning 
magazine programme like ITV’s 
Tiswas or BBC’s It’s Wicked. It is a 
cleverly constructed documentary 


that certainly made me wish that I’d 
done the jump with Colin and his 
band of merry men - members of 
the Doctor Who Appreciation 
Society! 

Made with a mix of straight full 
frame shots, mixed with clever 
video ‘cinema scope’ effects (you 
can see that editor Andy Grant has 
made a few pop videos in his time) 
and aided by Mark Ayres’ strangely 
compelling music the thirty minutes 
go by extraordinarily quickly and 
only once did I feel like fast 
forwarding. That was the brief 
sequence of the real Red Devils 
stunts. Although they are wonder¬ 
ful, I did think, ‘Well we’ve seen 


that before’, on those Sunday 
afternoon airshow programmes 
Raymond Baxter used to present. 

There is also one other ‘odd’ 
sequence which must have been put 
in for light relief when you don’t 
really need light relief - that of an 

his best to imitate a Not the Nine 
O'Clock News sketch. 

There are some terribly nice 
shots in the video, for instance, 
when the camera is mounted out¬ 
side the airplane from which the 
jump takes place, and one bit where 
the camera actually does the jump 
itself and briefly, you get a sudden 
feeling of having jumped as well! 

The jump (those taking part were 
sponsored), and the proceeds from 
this video and the music cassette are 
all going towards the Study of 
Infant Deaths, more commonly 
known as Cot Death, for which the 
DWAS have over the last few years 
raised over £1,700. TimeFlight is 
another worthy addition to the 
cause, and as a one-off cassette, I 
would recommend you buy one. 

♦ Gary Russell. 
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B Travelling 

ompanions 

Liz Shaw was not only with the Doctor for a very short space of time, 
but was also one of the few companions who did not take a trip in the 
TARDIS. She joined the Third Doctor during his early time in exile on 
Earth. By Richard Marson. 




Reader Stephen Bell debates . 


their scientific accuracy. Some 
would argue that this does not matter; 
the story is the thing, and accuracy 
should be left to the non-fiction 


opposites. A certain amount of 
dramatic licence should be permitted, 
while something which is blatantly 

How do you decide which inaccur- 

not? Consider the problem faced by 
Stanley Kubrick and Arthur C. Clarke 
with 2001: A Space Odyssey. It was 


occasions when the programme h, 
shown someone exposed to tl 
vacuum of space (Katarina in Tl 
Dalek Masterplan, Varan in Tl 


ar has been much misled by the 
r careless use of these words. But 
let's look at some real blunders. 


Wherever this idea originated, it is 
a complete fallacy. A human being 

would not explode - not unless the 
inside of a man's body and head 
contained nothing but air, which is 
clearly not the case. The human body 
is quite tough, and although it does 


the plot. In the final episode we 

move two smaller outer planets into 
the same orbit as that of his own 
planet, Joconda. The Doctor points 

their orbit would rapidly decay and 


Why should they crash into the sun, 
just because they're smaller than 
joconda? The Moon is smaller than 
Earth but shares the same orbit, and I 


except inky blackness. Nevertheless, 
Kubrick and Clarke justifiably de¬ 
cided to show stars in the lunar sky, 
because audiences would have been 
mystified if they had not. 

So where does Doctor Who stand? 

but it has always been an acceptable 
science-fiction concept. Once you 
accept that the TARDIS can land in 

imaginary planet and species can be 
made acceptable, and the scriptwriter 


ground when the Doctor is helping to 
solve a local problem on a single 


'universe' and 'galaxy' is very sloppy 
and careless in Doctor Who. 

The Universe is the whole of 

universes beyond ours is meaning- 

galaxy from another is usually several 
million light-years. To talk of beings 
'from another galaxy' is therefore 
stretching credulity a little too much. 
After all, our Galaxy alone is 100,000 


Let's look at the relevant piece of 
physics, which is Kepler's Third Law 
of Planetary Motion. This states that 

the Sun is proportional to the square 
of its period of revolution round the 
Sun. As a result, the closer the planet 
is to a star, the faster it has to move to 
be in a stable orbit. That's why, in our 
Solar System, Mercury has the fastest 
orbital speed and Pluto the slowest. It 
has nothing to do with the size of the 

In The Twin Dilemma, to move the 
two outer planets into the same orbit 
as joconda, they would have to be 














